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comparatively small number of expert liturgical scholars. No 
student of English history or literature has any excuse, now for 
ignorance, or for imperfect or erroneous notions as to the Book 
of Common Prayer and any matter relevant to it In the eight 
hundred and fifty pages of the Prayer Book Dictionary will be 
found stored, not merely accurate historical, legal, and antiqua- 
rian data, but also ample consideration of such practical and 
ethical topics as are involved in the system of worship which 
the Book of Common Prayer enshrines and expresses. The 
Prayer Book Dictionary is a compact, well-edited reference 
library and fills a want long felt and long unsatisfied. It 
should find a place among the standard dictionaries and books 
of reference on the shelves of all our public libraries, and 
not least, of our universities and high schools throughout the 
land. Henry R. Gummey. 

The Mediaeval Mind. By H. O. Taylor. Two volumes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Mr. Taylor is bold enough to emancipate himself from the 
specialist limitations that the modern historical school has im- 
posed upon itself, and his two volumes on the History of 
Mediaeval Thought recall in their aim and method the achieve- 
ments of the great writers of the eighteenth century. Montes- 
quieu covered the whole field of law ; Vico the whole field of 
history; Buffon the whole field of zoology. It is with such 
models that one must compare Mr. Taylor's broad and com- 
prehensive study. Debatable subjects suitable for dissertations 
or forming a ground-work for a special treatise occur on almost 
every page. Avenues of thought are constantly touched upon 
which the worker in specialist erudition has hardly yet exploited. 
The wide sphere of mediaeval achievement in the varied channels 
of intellectual interpretation and literary expression is all brought 
under review. 

Mr. Taylor finds a place in his narrative for scholastic philoso- 
phers and jurists, but he does not fail to tell his reader also 
about Parsifal and the Troubadors. Complete mastery of all 
of these subjects is impossible, and no one would be foolish 
enough to submit a work of this kind to the standards that are 
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set by such works as Lea's Inquisition, or Ficker's Rechtgeschichte 
Italiens. Mr. Taylor's work is beyond all question a production 
which satisfies the general need of educated people who cannot 
possibly afford the time and who have not the qualifications to 
devote themselves to the broad-ways, much less the by-ways of 
mediaeval literary history. Wherever Mr. Taylor's views are 
tested it will be found that his generalizations are remarkably 
sound and show an honest desire to reach an independent and 
definite conclusion expressed in such clear language as will in- 
terpret the point of view of mediaeval literature in terms 
fashioned to harmonize with the modern standards of criticism. 
The chapters on mediaeval poetry will be found most sug- 
gestive, although many will regret that the Celtic Lyric has not 
been included in the survey. The difficult subject of mediaeval 
philosophy cannot be presented without technical training on 
the part of the author, and without demanding from the public 
a technical preparation that is impossible to secure. Therefore, 
it may be considered captious to say that Mr. Taylor's discussion 
of scholasticism is very far from being adequate. In two vol- 
umes which cover so long a period and so many subjects it is 
not very surprising to run across some actual bits of mis- 
information. For example, it is intimated that Boethius was a 
Christian. This point is, of course, much disputed by modern 
critics. Later on, Mr. Taylor leaves the reader with the idea 
that the Benedictine Rule was generally victorious through- 
out the early Middle Ages. Such a suggestion leaves out 
of account both the monastic movement under St. Nilus in 
Central and Southern Italy and also the widespread popularity 
of the rule used by the Augustinian Canons throughout Western 
Europe. It is curious, too, sometimes to find, in Mr. Taylor's 
translations of Mediaeval Latin, blunders in the English rendering 
of very simple phrases. In one instance, Ratio is treated as a 
masculine substantive. In others, familiar particles, such as cum 
and ut in subjunctive construction, are defectively rendered. 
The probability is that the drudgery of translation work was 
assigned by the author to some subordinate helper who has 
showed anything but adequate mastery of ordinary Latin con- 
struction. 
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One of the most satisfactory and illuminating portions of the 
book deals with the subject of hermit life, with an account of as- 
cetic women visionaries. The treatment of symbolism, too, is ad- 
mirable, in which the connection is traced between the theory 
in Hugo of St. Victor and its concrete presentation in Durandus. 
Much less satisfactory are the chapters on mediaeval education, 
for a number of typical names are not to be found in it, and 
Mr. Taylor's account of the origin and development of mediae- 
val universities, and especially his presentation of the struggle 
between the mendicant orders and the University of Paris, 
seem to show that he has not read either Denifle or Rashdall 
with sufficent care. 

As a specimen passage illustrative of Mr. Taylor's ability to 
sum up the characteristics of the mediaeval spirit, the following 
deserves attention : "A spirit," he calls it, "which stood in awe 
before its monitors divine and human and deemed that knowl- 
edge was to be drawn from the storehouse of the past; which 
seemed to rely on everything except its sin-crushed self and 
trusted everything except its senses ; which in the actual looked 
for the ideal, in the concrete saw the symbol, in the earthly 
church beheld the heaven, and in the fleshly joys discerned the 
devil's lures ; which lived in the unreconciled opposition be- 
tween the lust and vain-glory of earth and attainment of salva- 
tion ; which felt life's terror and its pitifulness and its eternal 
hope ; around which waved concrete infinitude and over which 
flamed the terror of darkness and the Judgment Day." 

W. L. B. 



Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By E. Bou- 
troux. Translated by Jonathan Niel. New York : The Macmillan Co. 

This is an exceptionally successful study in an exceptionally 
tangled set of relationships. The thesis of the author is not very 
clear; but his presentation of the problem and of the attitude of 
recent philosophy toward science and religion is really masterly. 
Perhaps it is rather unfair to expect that any single thinker 
should keep a perfect balance between age-old religion, having 
its basis in man's emotional nature, and modern science which 



